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ceremony. But before he had been there very long, they
took him at face-value, as one of themselves. One
of themselves : that was not just a phrase, a formula.
How true it was he made plain when he invested in that
Alberta ranch. His visits to the farm have been all too
few for his liking. But, as we have already noted, he
has established a practical connection with the ranch by
occasionally transporting some of his English cattle for
breeding. To the Canadians that was a transaction which
spoke louder than any set speech. It was a sign of en-
couragement to Canada's trade, a sign that the fifty
thousand United Empire Loyalists of long ago and
what in their pioneering spirit they strove for, had not
been entirely forgotten. When we think of the magnitude
of Canada and the major importance of her trade
problems, we may perhaps be inclined to acknowledge
it as a sign, but no more than that. But the Prince has
never made any pretence of being able to remove
mountains merely by saying the word. He can do no
more than give a lead. But by timing it well, he has
frequently given that lead with excellent effect.

On his Canadian ranch the Prince of course created as
many openings for employment as possible. The Educa-
tional section of the British Association raised this
matter with him at one time. They found that he had
already discussed the question with Sir Walter Peacock,
Secretary of the Duchy of Cornwall, and with Mr. Car-
lyle, who was managing the ranch. There was then no
accommodation for boys on the ranch, and sufficient
work for no more than three or four men. But the
Prince had approved of two or three extra rooms being
provided when the new bunk-house was complete. To
the British Association he passed on his ranch manager's
opinion that, with the exception of boys who go to a
Colony Farm at an early age, the best age for young
men to start life in Canada -was twenty. Those who were
at a public school, Mr. Carlyle thought, ought to spend
a year on an English Pedigree Stock Farm before setting
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